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when Adjutant-General Cherevin, Minister of Ways of
Communication, approached rne and said: "His Majesty
has ordered rne to inform you of his displeasure with the
service on the South-Western Railroads."
I started to explain what had happened, when the Em-
peror carne up to us and said, addressing me: "What are
you trying to say? I have travelled on other roads with
the same speed, and nothing ever happened. One cannot
get any speed on your road, simply because it is a Jewish
railway" (the Emperor was alluding to the fact that the
head of the corporation which owned the road was a Jew).
His Majesty walked off, and we continued our unpleasant
conversation. The Minister's main argument was that the
Emperor had ridden on other roads with the same speed,
and no one had ever objected to it. At last, unable to re-
strain myself any longer, I snapped brusquely:
"Your Excellency, let others do as they please, but I do
not wish to endanger His Majesty's life. In the end you
will break his neck."
The Emperor, no doubt, heard my words and must have
been displeased by my impertinence, but he said nothing.
Anticipating upon the course of events, I may say that
Alexander III was the only man in whose presence I spoke
my mind with complete unrestraint and with that bluntness
which is rooted in my temperament. It is noteworthy that
while my natural sharpness and looseness of speech has
always stood between me and Emperor Nicholas II, those
traits of my character never aroused the displeasure of
Alexander III throughout the years of my service as his
Minister. In this respect, as in many others, the now rgign-
ing Czar is the direct contrary of his most august father.
Two months passed. On the night of October 16, I
received a dispatch informing me that the Imperial tram
was on its way to Fastovo, whence the Emperor wouldl
proceed to Kiev. I immediately ordered a special train